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OUTLINE  OF  THE  CAREER  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 


The  first  definite  step  toward,  establishing  the  NORTH  AMERICAN 
REVIEW  was  taken  in  December,  1814,  when  a  number  of  Harvard  men 
formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  literary 
periodical.     In  this  connection  were  included  John  Thornton  Kirk- 
land,  President  of  Harvard,  Edward  T.  Charming,  v/illard  Phillips, 
and  perhaps  some  others.    #    The  association  was  completed  in 
January,  1815,  and  the  title  for  the  magazine  was  decided  upon: 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW.     Before  any  further  steps 
were  taken,  however,  and  before  any  efforts  toward  publication 
had  been  made,  the  association  learned  that  a  similar  publication- 
though  one  of  somewhat  broader  scope,  if  the  title  is  indicative 
of  its  aim-  was  already  planned  by  Mr.  William  Tudor.    Mr.  Tudor 
had  just  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had  had  opportunity  to 
know  at  first  hand  the  movements  of  European  politics,  and  Euro- 
pean thought,  and,  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  example  set  by  the 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  and  THE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGA- 
ZINE ,  took  steps  to  establish  in  America  a  magazine  which  should 
bear  such  a  relation  to  American  thought  as  those  publications 
did  to  British. 

The  Harvard  association  upon  learning  of  Mr.  Tudor fs  project 
at  once  abandoned  their  plans,     "THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  AND 
#  N.  A.  R. ,  Vol.  100. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  JOURNAL , ■  published  by  Wells  and  Lilly,  appeared  in 

May,  1815,  and  was  published  every  two  months  until  September, 

1818.    The  first  number  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 

pages  of  matter,  all  of  which,  except  one  poem,  came  from  the 

energetic  pen  of  the  founder;  and  from  the  same  source  came  no 

fewer  than  fifty-one  longer  reviews  or  original  papers  in  the 

first  four  volumes.    Evidently  the  task  of  running  a  one-man 

periodical  became  too  irksome  even  for  Mr.  Tudor* s  energy,  however, 

and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  offered  to  turn  THE  REVIEW  over  to 

the  association  of  Harvard  men,  but  to  retain  the  editorship  for 

another  year,  if  they  so  desired.    His  offer  was  accepted,  and 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  became  identified  with  the  institution 

of 

under  the  influence  whose  shadow  it  was  to  continue  for  more  than 
sixty  years. 

The  original  association  was  remodelled,  upon  the  change  in 
the  management  of  the  magazine,  and  in  its  new  personnel  consisted 
of  John  Galliscn;  Nathan  Hale,  editor  of  the  BOSTON  DAILY  ADVER- 
TISER; Richard  H.  Dana;  Edward  T.  Channing;  William  P.  Mason; 
Willard  Phillips;  and  Jared  Sparks.    Jared  Sparks  became  editor 
at  the  close  of  the  year  that  William  Tudor  had  offered  to  serve, 
and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  one  year.    At  the  close 
of  that  time  the  editorship  was  passed  to  Edward  T.  Channing, 
Mr.  Sparks  removing  to  Baltimore.    No  other  change  was  made  in 
the  association. 

Channing  soon  after  assuming  the  editorship  changed  the 
period  of  publication  from  two  months  to  three,  making  THE  REVIEW 
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a  quarterly,  in  which  form  it  continued  until  1877.    It  would 
not  be  entirely  true,  however,  to  say  that  any  one  man  defi- 
nitely shaped  the  form  or  policy  of  THE  REVIEW  from  the  time  that 
Tudor  relinquished  it  until  some  time  after  Edward  Everett  "became 
editor.    The  editorship,  although  nominally  vested  in  one  man, 
really  consisted  of  the  entire  club,  before  which  all  contri- 
butions were  read,  discussed,  and  judged.     These  contributions 
were  chiefly  from  the  members  themselves. 

Edward  Everett  became  editor  in  January,  1820,  soon  after 
his  return  from  Europe.    Under  the  new  head  THE  REVIEW  entered 
upon  a  period  of  increased  excellence  and  of  less  strenuous  ef- 
fort for  existence.    Up  to  this  time  the  financial  problem  had 
been  a  vexing  one  for  the  association,  an  experience  not  at  all 
uncommon  among  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  not  at  all  surprising, 
considering  the  number  being  started.    #    Concerning  its  business 
asr;ects  Mr.  Charming  said:   "When  I  assumed  the  conduct  of  the 
journal  it  barely  paid  its  expenses,  yielding  no  honorarium  tc 
editors  or  contributors.    The  subscription  was  stationary;  five 
or  six  hundred,  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  the  outside.    It  rose 
so  rapidly  under  the  new  regime ,  that  three  editions  were  pub- 
lished of  one  or  more  of  the  numbers  of  the  new  series,  and  two 
of  some  of  the  others."    #    Channing  not  only  changed  THE  REVIEW 
to  a  quarterly,  beginning  with  Vol.  10,  Ho.  XXVI,  but  in  July, 

#  Cairns:  Am.  Lit.  1815 -'33. 
#11.  A.  R. ,  Vol.  100. 
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1821,  excluded  all  miscellaneous  natter,  dropped  "Miscellaneous 
Journal"  from  the  title,  and  gave  to  the  work  the  form  of  the 
English  reviews. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  was  now  firmly  established.    It  numbered 
among  its  contributors  almost  every  name  of  note  among  American 
scholars  and  writers,  the  editor  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  refusing 
material  #  and  the  subscription  had  so  far  increased  as  to  make 
the  ownership  of  THE  REVIEW  other  than  a  sentimental  considera- 
tion.   But  the  management  of  a  growing  and  important  journal 
became  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  little  association,  each 
member  of  which  was  much  occupied  with  other  pursuits,  so  when 
Jared  Sparks  returned  from  Baltimore  in  1823  the  editorship  and 
the  property  were  transferred  to  him,  and  the  association  was 
disbanded.     Sparks  became  editor  in  the  fall  of  1823,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  (except  during  a  period  in  Europe,  when 
Edward  Everett  #  acted  in  his  stead)  until  the  summer  of  1830. 
Sparks  initiated  two  important  changes  in  THE  REVIEW.    The  first 
was  the  practice  of  paying  for  contributions.    The  second  was  the 
feature  of  "Critical  Notices,"  which  first  appeared  in  No.  XLVI , 
January,  1825.    concerning  the  remuneration  for  contributions, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Palfrey  wrote:  "After  the  voluntary  system  of  contribu- 
tions was  disused,  the  pay  was  always  uniform,  so  far  as  I  know, 
however  famous  or  obscure  the  contributor.    It  had  never  been 

#  The  number  for  January,  1821,  consisted  of  236  pp.,  and 
that  for  April  of  the  same  year  contained  268  pages,  as  contrast- 
ed with  237  In  the  previous  year. 

#  Both  Everett  and  Palfrey  claim  to  have  had  charge  of  THE 
REVIEW  during  Sparks'  trip  to  Europe.    N .  A.  R.,  Jan.,  1865, 
pp.  320,  324. 
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higher,  when,  in  1843,  I  relinquished  the  management  of  THE 
REVIEW,  than  a  dollar  for  the  page  of  small  pica  type,  and  two 
dollars  for  the  page  of  long  primer  used  in  the  critieai  notices." 

In  1830  Alaxander  II.  Everett,  who  had  just  returned  from 
four  years'  service  as  minister  to  Spain,  "bought  THE  REVIEW 
from  Sparlcs  and  became  editor.    He  retained  possession  until  the 
close  of  1835,  when  J.  G.  Palfrey,  who  had  been  associated  with 
the  periodical  since  1819,  bought  the  property  and  became  editor. 
Palfrey  himself  says  #  that  had  he  been  less  occupied  with  teach- 
ing and  with  other  literary  labors  he  might  have  been  able  to 
edit  THE  REVIEW  more  creditably.    But  at  any  rate  the  publica- 
tion continued  during  this  period,  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Sparks,  the  one  really  serious  and  really  important  scholarly 
review  in  America.    Palfrey  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to 
Francis  Bowen  in  1845.    Bowen  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  editor- 
ial worh  than  had  Palfrey  and  gave  THE  REVIEW  a  more  distinct 
position,  especially  in  political  and  social  questions.    But  it 
remained  for  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  who  became  editor  in  1852 
to  bring  THE  REVIEW  up  to  something  of  its  former  excellence, 
which  had  declined  since  the  days  of  Edward  Everett.  Peabody 
acted  as  editor  from  1852  until  1861,  when  he  followed  Bowen  to 
a  chair  in  Harvard  College,  becoming  Plummer  professor  of  Chris- 
tian Morals,  and  preacher  to  Harvard,  in  1860.    It  was  during  the 
editorship  of  Peabody  that  the  first  really  great  rival  to  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  made  its  appearance,  and  marked  the  final 

#  N.  A.  R.,   Jan.,   1865,  P.  325. 
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decline  of  THE  REVIEW  from  its  prominence  in  American  letters, 
and.  ultimate  removal  from  Boston  to  Mew  York.  In  1857  THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY  was  organized,  with  James  Russell  Lowell  as  editor,  and 
for  twenty-one  years  it  and  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEY/,  the  two 
great  American  reviews,  v/ere  published  in  Boston. 

James  Russell  Lowell  gave  up  the  editorship  of  THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY  in  1862,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1863  accepted  that  of 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN,  which  position  he  held  until  1872.  During 
about  half  of  this  period,  (1864-1868),  he  had  associated  with  him 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  two  mailing  a  combined  strength  of  edi- 
torship hardly  equalled  in  American  periodical  literature.  Henry 
Adams  became  associated  with  THE  REVIEW  in  an  editorial  capacity 
in  1870,  and  after  the  retirement  of  Lowell  became  editor.  He 
held  the  position  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  that  the  pub- 
lication remained  in  its  original  form  as  a  scholarly  and  liter- 
ary review.     In  1877  THE  REVIEW  ceased  to  be  issued  as  a  quarter- 
ly, returning  to  its  first  form  as  a  bimonthly  publication. 

With  the  last  number  for  1877  THE  REVIEW  passed  into  the 
hands  of  D.  Applet on  £  Company,  who  transferred  the  name  to  a 
monthly  publication  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  in  Hew 
York .    In  its  new  home  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  began  life  under 
the  editorship  of  Allen  Thornclyke  Rice.    With  the  other  changes 
came  that  of  signed  articles  and  acknowledged  editorship  instead 
of  the  former  anonymity.    Mr.  Rice  retained  his  position  as 
editor  until  July,  1889,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Brice, 


__rt 


whose  connection  with  THE-  REVIEW  ceased  with  the  publication 
of  Vol.  162,  in  1896.    David  A.  Ilunroe  became  editor  in  July, 
1896,  and  held  the  position  until  the  property  was  purchased  by 
George  Harvey  in  March,  1899.    Since  that  tine  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
REVIEW  has  been  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  under  its 
present  editor,  Mr.  Harvey. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  AS  AN  ORGAN  OP  LITERATURE 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  was  the  result  of  two  practical 

simultaneous  movements,  both  looking  toward  establishing  in 
Boston  a  review  modelled  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  the 
British  reviews.    THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  had  been  established 
thirteen  years,  THE  QUARTERLY  was  begun  in  1809,  and  the  movement 
which  gave  them  birth  was  soon  transmitted  across  the  Atlantic. 
More  than  the  influence  of  the  British  reviews ,  perhaps,  the  gener- 
al tendency  in  America  toward  periodical  literature  was  the  cause 
that  produced  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN.    During  the  period  beginning 
about  1812,  or  1815,  and  lasting  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  every  American  who  could  write 
to  rush  into  print.    And  if  publishers  could  not  be  found  willing 
to  accept  their  productions  the  writers  themselves  became  pub- 
lishers.   As  a  result  there  sprang    up  a  crop  of  periodicals  # 
of  all  sorts,  weeklies,  and  monthlies,  almost  all  laying  claim  to 
the  name  of  literary,  #  and  the  greater  number  of  which  were  better 

#  Cairns:  On  the  Development  of  Am.  Lit.  from  1815-' 33, 
Appendix  A.  B. 

#  Ibid,  p.  70  note. 
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tokens  of  zeal  and  energy  than  of  literary  ability.    Almost  all 
of  these  were  short  lived,  #  and  left  little  behind  them  but  their 
names. 

The  men  who  established  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  began  their  enter- 
prise in  a  different  way.    Their  youthful  American  ardor  was  toned 
down  by  the  influence  of  the  dignified  EDINBURGH,  by  a  knowledge 
of  English  and  European  literary  standards  and  ideals,  and  by  the 
atmosphere  of  Harvard.    William  Tudor  was  both  a  man  of  affairs 
and  a  man  of  letters.    After  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1796  he 
engaged  in  business  pursuits  which  tool;  him  to  Paris.    He  returned 
to  Boston  only  to  sail  again.    This  time  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe 
and  cultivated  his  natural  taste  for  literature  and  literary  men 
wherever  he  went.    He  was  a  man  of  much  energy  and  originality, 
with  an  abiding  faith  in  America  and  her  possibilities,  and  a 
clear  idea  of  her  weaknesses  as  well  as  her  strength.    In  1805 
he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Literary  Anthology  Club, 
which  Loring  calls  the  most  delightful  literary  and  social  insti- 
tution ever  formed  in  Boston.    #  With  him  in  this  were  associated 
a  number  of  younger  men,  all  Harvard  graduates,  including  Richard 
H.  Dana,  William  Ellery  Channing,  and  the  others  who  later  formed 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  group.     This  Anthology  Club,  however,  was  more 
than  a "delightful"  organization.    Its  immediate  purpose  was  to 
publish  "The  Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston  Review."    This  it  did, 
from  1805  until  1811,  when  the  publication  was  abandoned.  The 

Cairns,  p.  70,  Note  1. 

#  The  Hundred  Boston  Orators,  p.  533. 
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club  itself  gradually  developed  into  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  "Which 
in  ninety  years  has  grown  into  a  remarkably  well  selected  library 
of  some  two  hundred  thousand  volumes."  #  The  idea  of  a  literary 
and  scholarly  review  seems  to  have  been  too  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  club  to  allow  the  death  of  the  "Monthly 
Anthology"  to  discourage  the  idea  permanently.    Tudor  occupied 
his  time  between  1305  and  1815  in  various  large  business  enter- 
prises, from  the  last  of  which  he  returned  full  of  original  ideas 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  stable  and  dignified  American  review, 
which  should  act  as  an  anchor  for  American  letters,  consequently 
he  determined  to  establish  the  "NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  AND  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS JOURNAL"  which  was  to  be  scholarly,  literary  a:.d  dignified. 
Tudor' s  idea  in  founding  the  magazine  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an 
essay  of  his  own:     "The  powerful  influence  of  the  French  Revolution, 
etc."    A  little  later,  after  THE  REVIEW  had  been  begun,  the 
editor  stated:   "We  propose,  however,  to  continue  it  (review  of 
books  relating  to  America)  because  it  was  part  of  our  object, 
indeed  our  chief  design,  to  notice  American  Literature,  not  only 
that  which  is  contemporary,  but  to  take  a  retrospective  glance, 
at  its  earliest  specimens,  most  of  which  have  now  become  extremely 
rare."    #  And  again,  upon  relinquishing  the  editorship  in  1817, 
he  said:   "This  journal  is  not  subservient  to  any  sect,  religious 
or  political.    Its  main  object  is  encouragement  of  American  Lit- 
erature.   The  present  Editor,  in  returning  his  thanks  to  those 

#  Barrett  Wendell:  A  Literary  History  of  America,  p.  2G1 
#11.  A.  R.,  Vol.   100,  -o.  516-517. 

#  N.  A.  R.,  No.   IX,  p  .  455. 
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persons  whose  good  will  lias  been  shown  in  support  of  the  work, 
hopes  they  will  still  continue,  and.  is  very  confident  that  the 
future  numbers  will  afford  them  more  gratification." 

The  title  itself  is  indicative  of  the  scope  and  breadth  of 
the  magazine  as  William  Tudor  intended  it-  American  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  word,  unrestricted,  all-embracing,  a 'national  re- 
pository of  literature,  politics,  and  science."    And  as  far  as 
such  a  thing  existed  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  was  that  organ. 

If  the  original   plans   of  Mr.  Channing  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  carried  out  without  the  change  caused  by  Tudor,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  enemies  of  THE  REVIEW  would  have  had  far 
more  reason  than  they  did  possess  to  lay  upon  it  the  blame  of 
sectionalism.    They  intended  tc  name  the  publication  "  t::e  NEW 
ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW,"  and  the  interpretation  that  they 
would  have  put  upon  "Hew  England"  might  be  surmised.    As  it  was, 
the  influence  which  William  Tudor  exerted  broadened  the  scope 
and  nationalized  to  some  extent  the  entire  future  policy  of  THE 
REVIEW.    And  since  the  influence  which  this  periodical  exerted 
in  giving  stability  and  character  to  American  letters  was  perhaps 
the  most  potent  factor  in  that  crystalizing  movement  which  took 
place  then,    William  Tudor' s  place  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  period.    To  be  sure,  he  did  not  long  retain  control  of  the 
venture.    After  the  first  year  he  gave  it  over  to  the  Harvard 
organization,  retaining  the  editorship  for  another  year. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  was  never,  during  those  early  days, 
however,  in  any  sense  the  one-man  publication  that  its  British 
contemporaries  certainly  were.    No  one  predominated  in  it  as 
Jeffrey  did  in  the  EDINBURGH,  Wilson  the  BLACKWOOD'S,  Griffith 
the  MONTHLY,  and    Gifford  the  QUARTERLY.    But  it  was  Tudor  who 
in  those  early  days  determined  the  scope  and  policy;  -it  was  he 
who  outlined  the  course  to  he  pursued,  and  he  who  wrote  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  articles  which  carried  out  the  policy 
determined  upon  by  him.    And  in  that  time  he  made  several  points 
clear.    In  the  first  place,  American  letters  were  to  be  made  seme 
thing  more  than  a  mere  reflection  of  English  letters,  something 
more  characteristic  than  an  attempt  to  do  British  things  in  Amer- 
ica.   The  ties  of  nationality  are  strong,  and  those  earlier  writ- 
ers did  not  see  in  the  midst  of  different  national  and  political 
environments  any  reason  for  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
literature.     The  ties  of  language  and  of  tradition  v;ere  still 
binding.    Their  influence  was  still  paramount,  and  the  writers  in 
America  who  would  succeed  respected  the  literary  traditions  of 
England,  and  humbled  themselves  before  the  English  pen  long  after 
the  English  scepter  had  been  driven  from  the  land.     Tudor  saw  the 
fallacy  of  all  that.    He  saw  that  no  serious,  distinctly  American 
literary  efforts  were  being  made,  that  America,  indeed,  had  no 
literary  standard  of  its  own.    What  he  proposed  to  do  was  to 
establish  such  a  standard,  and    to    utilize    American  ma- 
terial in  American  letters.    In  an  address  delivered  before  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  published  in  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  in  November,  1815 
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lie  made  an  appeal  to  American  writers  that  they  make  use  of  the 
material  which  nature  lavished,  about  them  on  all  sides,  and  cited 
many  natural  phenomena  and  numerous  peculiaries  worthy  of  treat- 
ment . 

This  intensely  American  policy  seems  everywhere  present,  # 
urging  the  writers  to  take  up  subjects  concerning  their  own 
country.    In  this  sense  TILE  NORTH  AMERICAN  began  as  a  national 
periodical. 

But  with  all  the  genuine  interest  and  zeal  in  everything 
American,  it  was  far  from  being-  radical.      A  scholarly,  critical 
review  must  have  behind  it  a  group  of  scholars,  and  the  group 
behind  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  RE  VIET/  consisted  of  the  old  Anthology 
Club,  representative  of  the  culture  of  Boston,-  perhaps,  indeed, 
the  most  genuine  culture  in  the  country  at  that  time,-  but  never- 
theless local.    The  cry  for  American  independence  in  literature 
was  for  literature  of  the  New  England  type.    It  took  little  ac- 
count of  the  broad  field  of  American  letters  to  the  South  of  Hew 
York  and  to  the  West  of  the  Alleghanies.    It  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  a  group  of  men  all  educated  at  the  same  university, 
living  in  the  same  community  and  inspired  by  much  the  same  ideals, 
could  escape  the  fault  of  narrowness.    As  Richardson  says:  "THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  looks  at  life  and  letters  from  beneath  the  shade 
of  Harvard  University,  the  Boston  State-House,  or  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.    Even  the  neighboring  Concord  was  out  of  its  latitude, 
and  therefore  was  judged  from  an  alien   and   not  wholly  friendly 

N.A.R.  V,  p.  365. 
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point  of  view."  # 

Literature  in  America,  especially  in  Hew  England,  had  been 
largely  controversial,  a  fact  which  W.  Charming  points  out  #  as 
a  reason  why  nothing  more  worthy  had  been  produced  up  to  this 
tine.    This  theological  phase  had  waned;  indeed  the  contemporary 
literary  activity  in  Hew  York  and  Connecticut  had  all  but  over- 
shadowed that  of  Boston,  so  far  as  quantity  was  concerned.  But 
letters  were  taking  a  new  life,  and  Boston  was  becoming  the  center 
of  a  new  learning,  a  new  literary  style. 

"The  Unitarian  ministers  were  paying  considerable  attention 
to  the  art  of  style,  and  the  culture  which  was  to  be  described 
by  no  more  complimentary  epithet  than  'genial,'  Y/as  slowly  de- 
veloping in  the  society  of  the  town,  and  of  the  neighboring 
Cambridge."    #  Of  this  style,  this  "Hew  learning  which  was  spring- 
ing into  life  among  Boston  men  bred  at  Harvard"  THE  HORTH  AMERICAN 
REVIEW  was  typical. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  ENGLAND  AHD  EHGLISH  PERIODICALS 

In  its  attitude  toward  the  political  relations  existing  be- 
tween America  and  England,  and  the  feeling  existing  between  the 
two  peoples,  THE  HORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  shows  a  policy  of  fairness 
and  conservatism  characteristic  of  THE  REVIEW.     The  feeling  then 
was  very  bitter  on  both  sides,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  recent 
war,  and  much  was  being  said  that  could  do  no  good,  and  did  much 

#  American  Literature,  1607-1845;  p.  438. 

#  N.  A.  R . ,  2:  33. 

3  Richardson:  p.  336. 


to  Keep  the  two  peoples  estranged,  and  leave  to  us  at  the  present 
day  a  heritage  of  jingoism  that  still  sometimes  shows  itself  in 
this  country  in  outbreaks  of  Anglophobia.    Books  written  on  Am- 
erica were  almost  uniformly  unfair,  exhibited  surprising  ignorance 
of  their  subjects,  and  proved  vastly  irritating  to  the  American 
people.    This  irritation  showed  itself  in  almost  all  American 
periodicals,  which  did  their  best  to  answer  with  retorts  equally 
bitter  and  equally  unjust  against  England.    It  was  in  this  sort 
of  futile  exchange  of  abuse  that  American  writers  expended  much 
of  their  energy  and  dissipated  their  force  and  usefulness.  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  took  a  reasonable  position  on  such  matters  from  the 
beginning  by  reminding  the  writers  of  the  uselessness  of  such 
attacks  on  England,  and  at  the  same  time  refuting  in  a  calmer  and 
more  reasonable  tone,  the  calumnies  which  it  thought  profitable 
to  notice.     "And  some  plucky  and  loyal  bits  of  good  American  senti- 
ment and  statement  got  themselves  into  the  .juvenile  NORTH  AMERICAN," 
remarks  Edward  Everett  Hale.    #    "But  it  was  awfully  proper.  Its 
editors  were  more  anxious  about  making  their  'Quarterly'  respecta- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  their  ten  English  readers  than  of  the  thousand 
American  readers,  more  or  less,  who  paid  them  five  dollars  a  year 
for  their  editing."    Unless  it  be  in  the  general  attitude  of  the 
time,  social  and  literary,  and  the  fact  that  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
did  copy  the  form  of  the  British  reviews,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  real  reason  for  this  remark.    If  that  attitude  did  ex- 
ist on  the  part  of  the  editors,  Channing  was  rather  presumptuous, 
#  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  p.  168. 
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and  not  entirely  sincere,  when  he  reproved  the  Americans  for 
this  very  subservience  to  English,  or  foreign, opinion.     "Who  is 
there  among  us  who  has  dared  to  write  a  book,  that  has  received 
from  our  literary  public  one  smile  to  reward  his  literary  labors? 
Hoy;  few  works  have  survived  the  question  of  our  own  criticism? 
How  little  has  our  literature  gained  from  the  success  of  this 
fortunate  number.  -  -  -  Who  that  has  talent  among  us  is  wanting 
in  that  honest  pride  and  dignified  selfishness,  which  must  deter 
a  man  from  trusting  his  intellectual  labors  to  criticks  destitute 
of  independence,  and  to  a  public  too  liberal  and  pa trio tick  to 
allow  of  the  excellence  of  domestick  manufacture?"  # 

Certainly  the  attitude  of  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  toward  the 
British  quarterlies  was  not  always  one  which  included  concurrence 
in  opinions  expressed.     Those  references  seem  uniformly  just. 
Concerning  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  in  the  first  volume  occurs  the 
statement  that,  "There  never  was  probably  a  journal  of  the  kind, 
which  has  so  much  abused  other  books,  and  yet  been  so  praised  it- 
self."   In  a  review  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  in  1824,  the  writer 
apologizes  for  his  tardy  notice  of  the  poet  by  saying  that  THE 
REVIEW  has  but  followed  the  example    of  its  countrymen.    The  prin- 
cipal  causes  of  this  neglect  as  stated,  include  "the  influence 
of  the  severe  and  unjust  criticisms  on  his  poems,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  that  popular  work,  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW."    The  article 
is  by  P.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  and  presents  the  faults  and  the  ex- 
cellences of  Wordsworth  in  a  fair  and  appreciative  manner  that 
contrasts  very  favorably  with  Jeffrey's  treatment.    He  accuses 

#  N.  A.  R. ,   2:   54,  35. 
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the  EDINBURGH  of  creating  sentiment  adverse  to  the  poet  by  means 
of  "biting  sarcasms,  and  partial,  mangled,  and  unfair  quotations." 
"The  reviewers  took  care  that  their  ridicule  should  obliterate 
the  impressions  of  their  extorted  praise,  and  that  the  whole 
effect  of  their  criticisms  should  be  to  raise  a  laugh  against 
the  poet,  and  prevent  his  works  from  being  read  or  sought  after."  # 

"The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  alv/ays  been  unlucky  prophets;" 
says  Jared  Sparks,  "the  Cumaean  Sibyl  was  not  more  oracular  than 
were  these  gentlemen  in  the  first  years  of  their  labors;  they 
brought  not  only  Great  Britain,  but  Bonaparte  and  all  Europe, 
within  the  field  of  their  vision;  they  cast  broad  horoscopes  for 
detecting  the  secret  destinies  that  awaited  the  nations,  and  re- 
vealed their  discoveries  with  due  condescension  and  solemnity."  # 
The  same  reviewers  are  criticized  again  in  connection  with  a  re- 
view by  A.  Norton,  of  some  books  of  Byron.     "Upon  the  publication 
of  his  poems,  they  were  reviewed  in  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  in  that 
style  of  flippant,  unfeeling,  insulting  criticism,  which  at  one 
time  contributed  as  much  to  the  celebrity  of  that  work,  as  the 

talent  actually  displayed  in  it."  # 

< 

Seventeen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  we 
find  it  passing  judgment,-  and  apparently  mature  judgment,-  upon 
not  only  the  EDINBURGH,  but  also  upon  the  LONDON  QUARTERLY    #  and 

#  N.  A.  R.  18:360. 

#  N.  A.  R.  20:422. 

#  N.  A.  R.  21:311. 

#  N.  A.  R.  55,  p.  181  ff. 
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BLACKTrOOD '  S .    #    The  EDINBURGH  is  reminded  of  the  egregious 

blunders  which  its  intrepidity  led  it  "not  only  in  the  doubtful 

element  of  politics,  but  in  literature,"    and  the  writer,  W.  H. 

Prescott,  cites  Byron,  Wordsworth  and  Madame  de  Stael  as  geniuses 

who  "might  well  have  been  chilled  by  the  early  criticism  they 

experienced,  if  genius  like  theirs  could  be  chilled  by  criticism 
it 

•   •  •  • 

MT7IE  EDINBURGH,  notwithstanding  the  imputation,  sometimes 
merited,  of  levity  of  manner,  and  indeed  laxity  of  principle, 
has  furnished  many  examples  of  a  liberal  philosophy  in  its  dis- 
quisitions on  government,  and  has  discussed  many  questions  of 
taste  and  general  literature  with  taste  and  singular  ingenuity, 
eloquence  and  richness  of  illustration."    There  certainly  is  much 
truth  in  the  charge  that  the  early  promotors  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN 
were  unduly  concerned  for  British  opinion  and  the  attention  the 
British  reviev/s  received  gives  some  evidence  of  it,  but  that  con- 
cern does  not  mean  undue  servility  to  the  British  review  upon 
which  it  was  founded.     In  form  it  followed  the  EDINBURGH  closely, 
and  found  abundant  reasons  for  so  doing,    #  but  there  is  much 
material  to  prove  the  independent  character  of  its  policy.  Per- 
haps one  effect  of  a  feeling  of  deference  to  English  opinion  is 
to  be  found  in  the  moderation  of  the  tone    of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN, 
and  in  the  conservative  character  of  its  criticisms.    If  such  is 
the  case  then  there  was  nothing  of  independence  lost,  and  much 

#  II.  A.  R. ,  35,  p.  181  ff . 

#  N.  A.   R. ,   55,  p.  184. 
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of  admirable  good  sense  gained,  by  whatever  weight  it  attached 
to  trans-Atlantic  criticism. 

THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  is  characterized  as  an  antidote  for 
THE  EDINBURGH ,  and  Gifford,  its  first  editor,  as  "A  gentleman 
of  indisputable  erudition,  and  who,  if  less  vivacious  and  less 
cunning  of  fence  than  his  northern  rival,  had  given  sufficient 
proof  of  his  powers  of  flagellation  .  .   .  , "    " THE  QUARTERLY," 
the  writer  further  says,  "with  all  its  bigotry  and  dogmatism, 
has  large  claims  on  our  consideration  for  the  soundness  of  its 
erudition,  and  in  particular  the  activity  of  its  geographical 
researches,  while  the  tone  of  literary  criticism,  although  less 
dashing  and  presumptuous  than  its  rival's,  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  more  conscientious  and  of  a  more  uniformly  healthful 
character."    Prescott  finishes  his  discussion  of  the  British 
periodicals  by  terming  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  "a  work  whose 
bigotted  toryism  of  principle  presents  a  whimsical  contrast 
with  the  dashing  dandyism  of  its  manner." 

"Another  quarterly  publication  with  this  title  ( THE  WEST- 
MINISTER REVIEW)  has  been  commenced  in  London,"  it  announced 
in  April,  1824.     "If  the  first  number  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 
'  of  what  is  to  follow,  (it)  may  justly  assume  a  high  tone,  and 
speak  at  least  with  some  show  of  authority.  ...    In  regard 
to  America,  the  REVIEW  has  taken  a  liberal  and  independent 
ground. " 
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Attitude  of  English  Reviews  toward  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  did  not  create  a  stir  among  the 
British  reviews.    Indeed,  the  first  few  numbers  seem  to  have 
elicited  no  comment  at  all.    It  was  not  supposed  that  the  country 
which  produced  no  books  worth  reading  would  publish  a  review  worthy 
of  notice  by  the  British  quarterlies.    The  first  notice  that  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  received  from  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  #  was  prompted 
as  much  by  Jeffrey's  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
his  great  quarterly  had  another  imitator  as  it  was  to  notice  the 
AMERICAN  REVIEW  for  its  own  deserts.    But  the  notice  does  its 
subject  justice,  and  is  quoted  by  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  itself  many 
years  later  to  show  "the  character  that  the  REVIEW  sustained  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Everett." 

"While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  American  literature,  we 
think  ourselves  called  upon  to  state,  that  we  have  lately  received 
two  numbers,  being  those  for  January  and  April  last,  of  'THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  REVIEW  or  MISCELLANEOUS  JOURNAL,'  published  quarterly  at 
Boston,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  best    and  most 
promising  production  of  the  press  of  that  country  that  has  ever 
come  to  our  hands.    It  is  written  with  great  spirit,  learning,  and 
ability,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects;  and  abounds  with  profound 
and  original  discussions  on  the  most  interesting  topics.  Though 
abundantly  patriotic,  or  rather  national,  there  is  nothing  offensiv 
or  absolutely  unreasonable  in  the  tone  of  its  politics;  and  no 

#    Edinburgh  Review.  50:161. 


very  reprehensible  marks  either  of  national  partialities  or  an- 
tipathies.   The  style  is  generally  good,  though  with  consider- 
able exceptions,-  and  sins  oftener  from  affectation  than  ignor- 
ance.   But  the  work  is  of  a  powerful  and  masculine  character, 
and  is  decidedly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  existed 
in  Europe  twenty  years  ago. 

"It  is  a  proud  thing  for  us  to  see  quarterly  reviews  propa- 
gating bold  truths  and  original  speculations  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world;  and  when  we  grov;  old  and  stupid  ourselves,  we  hope 
still  to  be  honored  in  the  talents  and  merits  of  those  heirs  of 
our  principles,  and  children  of  our  example." 

THE  EDINBURGH,  at  any  rate,  found  the  young  AMERICAN  venture 
worthy  of  adoption  as  an  offspring.    Further  than  this  notice, 
THE  EDINBURGH  paid  little  attention  to  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN,  except 
occasionally  to  criticise  its  attitude.    Invariably,  on  these 
occasions,  the  AMERICAN  statements  and  opinions  were  declared 
wrong,  but  THE  REVIEW  was  treated  as  a  mature  and  "masculine" 
publication. 

Neither  the  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  nor  the  MONTHLY  REVIEW 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  cf  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN; 
neither  of  them  refers  to  it.    BLACKWOOD'S,  however,  leaves  lit- 
tle to  be  regretted  so  far  as  attention  is  concerned.    In  all 
the  discussions  of  American  literature  and  politics,  and  of  the 
claims  of  present  and  future  greatness  set  up  by  the  Americans, 
indulged  in  by  THE  EDINBURGH,   QUARTERLY,  and  NORTH  AMERICAN, 
BLACKWOOD'S  endeavored  to  assume  a  fatherly,  patronizing  attitude. 
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Of  course,  it  had  quarrels  of  its  own  with  the  EDINBURGH  along 
political  lines,  and  the  combativeness  there  acquired  was  made  use 
of  to  defend  whatever  the  REVIEW  or  the  QUARTERLY  attacked.  Con- 
sequently whenever  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  found  fault  with  one  of  its 
British  contemporaries,  BLACKY/0 OD 1 S  was  ready  to  take  up  the 
quarrel.     Not  that  it  did  not  have  occasion  to    scold    the  NORTH 
AMERICAN.    Any  attack  upon  the  policy  or  integrity  of  the  British 
government  was  promptly  reproved.    But  the  reproof  was  reasonably 
given,  although  in  a  patronizing  way  that  might  not  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  reproved. 

BLACKWOOD'S  accused  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  of  lack  of  spirit,  of 
backbone,  and  made  note  #  of  the  fact  that  once,  at  any  rate,  the 
NORTH  AMERICAN  "is  roused,  at  last,  into  something  like  manhood, 
by  the  QUARTERLY'S  outrage  upon  America.  ..."    It  is  in  a  later 
number, #  however,  that,  in  a  review  of  No.  XL VI I,  BLACKWOOD'S 
passes  judgment,  and  characterizes  it  "a  stout,  serious  quarterly 
paper,  too  learned  by  half,  and  much  too  wise,  hitherto,  for  the 
people    of  this  earth.  .   ."    "It  lumbered  away  for  about  six  years," 
the  reviewer  continues,  "doing  little  good,  and  less  harm,  without 
being  heard  of,  or  cared  for,  when  it  was  heard  of;  took  a  new 
shape  then-  threw  off  a  part  of  its  ponderous  armour;  began  to  be 
of  use;  and  after  two  or  three    revolutions,  for  profit-sake,  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,  has  come  to  be,  all  at  once, 
very  much  the  sort  of  thing,  which  is  wanted  for  this  age,  among 

#  XVI.     p.  619. 

#  XVIII,   p.  332. 
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the  people  of  North  America.      We  have  kept  our  eye  upon  it, 
for  a  long  while,  as  the  best  record,  within  our  reach,  of  the 
administration  there,  in  matters  of  deep  and  lively  import,  of 
serious  and  great  value,  to  mankind."    But  it  thought  highly  of 
THE  REVIEW  in  spite  of  what  it  considers  the  too  meek  submission 
which  it  shows  to  the  "unwieldy,  pawing,  heavy  gibes,  and  rough, 
back-handed  love  pats  of  THE  EDINBURGH, "  and  to  the  "kicks  and 
cuffs,  thumps  and  buffets,  of  THE  QUARTERLY."    But  in  this  num- 
ber the  protecting  BLACKWOOD'S  begins  to  fear  lest  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  become  too  "rash,  hot,  and  fiery-  talkative,  perhaps," 
and  perceives  "two  or  three  indications  of  a  bad,  boyish  temper, 
in  this,  worth  rebuking." 

The  opinions  of  the  British  reviews  were  seldom  so  fully 
stated  as  is  this  of  BLACKWOOD'S.    The  natural  conclusion,  from 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  mention  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  until 
1820,  is  that  until  that  time  it  had  not  spread  its  influence 
or  attracted  much  attention  in  England.    As  soon  as  it  was  no- 
ticed at  all,  however,  it  was  given  first  -place  among  American 
periodicals,  and  began  to  be  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ac- 
rid criticisms  which  the  British  reviews  found  necessary  to 
their  existence.    The  fact  that  not  until  Jared  Sparks  took 
control  of  the  publication,  and  then  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
did  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  attempt  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence  to  reply  to  its  critics  does  not,  as  BLACKWOOD'S 
states,  indicate  a  lack  of  ability,  but  a  lack  of  inclination. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  as  a  Literary  Review 

The  attention  given  to  literary  reviews  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN-  was  considerable  in  amount,  and 
varied  in  scope  until  July,  1821,  this  department  shared  the 
space  in  THE  REVIEW  with  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  matter,  how- 
ever, varying  in  subject  from  the  water -proofing  of  leather  to 
meteoric  records,  a  nixed  accumulation  of  information  that 
easily  excuses  the  remark  of  BLACKWOOD'S,  that  it  "lumbered  away 
for  about  six  years."    This  matter  was  collected  after  the 
fashion  then  followed  by  many.    British  periodicals,  and  by 
almost  all  of  its  contemporaries  in  America.    Magazines  were 
not  numerous.    No  one  family  could  afford  to  subscribe  for 
several  of  different  characters  even  if  they  v/ere  to  be  had;  so 
each  one  endeavored  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  its    various  sub- 
scribers, and  whether  intentionally  or  not,  supplied  with  each 
copy  the  needs  of  a  whole  circle  of  families. 

This  space  given  over  to  literary  reviews  was  divided  un- 
equally between  American  and  foreign  writings.    Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  reviews  of  "books  relating  to  America," 
material  hardly  to  be  classed  as  "literary"  reviews,  the  greater 
amount  of  attention  was  given  to  the  foreign  worlcs.    It  is 
probable  that  the  great  amount  of  attention  which  THE  REVIEW 
paid  to  English  literature,  in  particular,  gave  it  the  reputa- 
tion of  caring  more  for  English  than  for  American  opinion.  A 
more  logical  reason  would  be  that  more  space  was  given  the 
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importations  because  the  Importations  were  more  numerous  and  more 
generally  read  than  were  the  American  books. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  so  large  a  number  of  European  books  were 
published  in  America  was  the  lack  of  an  international  copyright. 
American  publishers  found  it  more  profitable  to  print  an  English 
book  for  which  they  paid  no  royalty  than  to  pay  royaly    for  or  buy 
outright  an  American  book  of  doubtful  popularity. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  was  started  at  a  fruitful  time  in  European 
letters.     Scott  and  Byron  were  at  the  height  of  their  careers 
and  were  especially  popular  in  America.    Wordsworth  had,  in  1800, 
written  his  Preface.    In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  beginning  indeed  with  Y/ordsworth  and  Coleridge's 
"Lyrical  Ballads,"  came  the  "romantic  outburst  of  poetry  which 
substituted  for  the  formal  literary  traditions  of  the  eighteenth 
centmT  those  traditions  of  individual  artistic  freedom  which 
have  persisted  until  the  present  time."  #   Among  the  names  that 
came  across  the  Atlantic  were  Keats,  Moore,  Shelley  and  Southey, 
Jane  Austin,  De  Quincey,  Charles  Lamb  and  Carlyle.    Even  the 
patriotism    of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  could  not  serve  to  balance 
with  those  names,  the  list  which  included  Timothy  Dwight,  John 
Pierpont,  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  John  Heal,  J.  K.  Paulding, 
Samuel  Y/oodworth,  Dana,  Cooper,  Irving,  Bryant. 

The  NORTH  AMERICAN  reviewers  appear  to  have  assumed  an  en- 
tirely different  attitude  toward  the  European  and  the  domestic 
works  of  literature  which  they  noticed.  They  seem  to  have  gone 

#    Y/endell.    p.  144. 


about  the  two  tasks  in  different  manners.    In  the  reviews  of 
English  and  continental  books  they  approached  the  subject  with 
a  soberness  and  conservatism  that  won  them  the  criticism  of 
being  "too  learned  by  half."    They  were  cautious,  reserved,  and 
in  almost  every  case,  just.    Their  evaluation  of  a  piece  of 
literature,  tested  by  time,  was  seldom  far  from  true.    The  NORTH 
AMERICAN  in  this  respect  had  much  the  advantage  over  the  EDIN- 
BURGH, and  if  its  reviews  were  not  so  spirited  and  so  effective 
at  the  moment,  they  never  were  of  such  vehemence  as  to  sound 
feverish.    Although  the  editor  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN,  in  those 
earlier  days,  perhaps  never  attained  to  the  eminence  of  Jeffrey, 
neither  did  he  have  to  live  down  the  haunting  reproach  of  a 
"This  will  never  do." 

This  fairness  and  conservatism  may  have  been  the  result 
of  several  combined  influences.    In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  natural  respect  which  the  American  reviewers  had  for  scholar- 
ly opinion  across  the  Atlantic,  opinion  more  likely  to  express 
itself  in  regard  to  review  of  European  than  of  American  books. 
This  influence  was  less  potent,  although  more  constant,  than  the 
fact  that  the  books  were  seldom  reviev;ed  in  America  until  some 
time  after  they  had  appeared  and  had  been  noticed  in  the  British 
reviews,    we  at  the  present  day  can  hardly  realize  the  conditions 
which  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  leading  literary  review 
of  the  United  States  to  secure  a  copy  of  an  important  T^iece  of 
literature  within  two  or  three  years  after  its  publication.  De 
Quinceyfs  Confessions,  published  in    1821,  was  not  reviewed  until 
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1824.    Charles  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  was  not  noticed  until 
several  years  after  they  appeared.    On  the  other  hand,  a  num- 
ber of  other  books  were  reviewed  soon  after  they  were  publish- 
ed.   For  instance,  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Guy  Manner ing 
were  reviewed  in  the  first  volume,  in  the  year  of  publication, 
as  was  Leigh  Hunt's    Story  of  Rimini. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  conservative  tone  of  the 
reviews  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  was 
trans-Atlantic.    It  is  difficult  to  review  contemporary  lit- 
erature with  any  certainty  of  fairness  even  under  the  best  con- 
ditions; it  is  still  more  difficult  if  the  reviewer  and  the 
review  are  of  the  same  locality.    Consequently  we  have  untem- 
pered  reviews  of  American  works  by  American  reviewers,  and  of 
English  works  by  English  reviewers.    T/hatever  the  proportion  in 
which  these  difficult  influences  affected  the  NORTH  AMERICAN'S 
reviews,  they  did  serve  to  temper  its  tone,  mature  its  judgment, 
and  give  stability  to  its  reviev/s  of  contemporary  European  lit- 
erature.   Other  reviews  of  the  time  were  excessively  hostile  to 
everything  English,  far  more  than  the  NORTH  AMERICAN,  and  were 
also  far  more  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  literature  of  Am- 
erica.   Cairns  cites  a  number  of  instances  to  indicate  this 
hostility,  #  but  no  one  of  them  is  from  the  NORTH  AMERICAN. 

#  Am.  Lit.,   1815-1835,  p.  50. 
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Reviews  of  Foreign  Works 

The  earliest  reviews  of  foreign  works?    may  justly  be  called 
rather  tame  affairs.    They  abound  in  conservatism  and  quotations, 
and  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  and  scope  of 
the  books  reviewed,  but  give  little  in  the  way  of  criticism. 

The  quality  of  the  reviews  was  largely  what  made  the  NORTH 
AMERICAN  the  immense  influence  and  help  that  it  was  in  those 
days.    It  gave  to  the  readers  a  fairly  good  idea  of  numerous  books 
i:    ossible    for    them  to  secure,  and  so  was  a  real  influence  in 
the  diffusion  of  literary  knowledge.    Concerning  this  point  some 
years  later  (about  1839  or  1840)  Edward  Everett  Hale  remarks: 
"The  original  plan  was  a  good  one,  and  any  youngsters  who  will 
revive  the  old  quarterly  may  find  that  it  meets  a  'felt  want1 
again."  #  This  quality  of  the  reviews  is  noticeably  true  of  those 
by  William  Tudor    in    the  first  two  volumes.    In  the  first  volume 
his  review  of  Scott's    Lord  of  the  Isles,    although  it  occupies 
nine  pages,  really  contains  less  than  one  of  criticism,  the  re- 
mainder being  a  resume  of  the  story  and  numerous  quotations.  And 
that  criticism  coming  as  it  did,  several  months  after  the  work 
had  been  reviewed  in  England,  and  expressing  opinions  identi- 
cal with  those  of  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  does  not  impress  one 
strongly  with  the  vigor  of  the  reviewer.    Mr.  Tudor  evidently  did 
not  feel,  with  Jeffrey,  the  necessity  of  "hardening  his  heart  for 
the  performance  of  his  sterner  duties"  of  protecting  the  public 

#  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Er lends,  p.  62. 


from  dangerous  authors,  nor  did.  he  feel  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  "recommending  obscure  merit-  doing  honor  to 
neglected  genius-  and  bringing  into  view,  or  helping  forward  to 
distinction"  the  writers  that  came  under  his  notice.    Guy  Manner- 
Ing  receives  more  critical  notice  but  is  also  thought  worthy  of 
about  thirty-six  pages  of  quotations,  concerning  which  very  few 
remarks  are  made.    James  Hogg's    The  Queen's  Wake    is  given  but 
a  few  pages,  with  scanty  criticism.    A  few  years  later,  #  how- 
ever, the  author  is  reviewed  at  some  length,  and  further  mention 
of  the  work  is  made. 

Of  an  entirely  different  quality  is  the  review  of  Cowper's 
Poems,  for  in  this  Mr.  Phillips  expresses  critical  opinions, 
and  gives  some  insight  into  his  views  of  literary  criticism. 
"In  matters  of  taste,  every  man's  opinion  must  be  right  in  re- 
spect to  himself,  and  we  are  not  to  disturb  his  quiet  possession 
of  it,  so  long  as  he  forbears  to  describe  it  to  others.  .   .  . 
If  one  forms  his  judgment  of  a  work  exclusively  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  afected  by  it,  by  the  perusal  of  it,  he  should 
confine  the  application  of  his  decision  to  himself,  instead  of 
extending  it  to  a  general  criticism.    To  judge  rightly  of  an 
author,  we  must  view  objects  from  the  position  assumed  by  him- 
self, or  that  occupied  by  the  generality  of  his  readers."  Cowper 
is  very  fairly  dealt  with,  his  faults  are  mentioned  and  his 
virtues  appreciated. 

Hot  always,  however,  was  the  language  carefully  chosen,  nor 
the  opinion  softly  expressed.    Tudor  was  not  always  content  with 
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mere  quotation.    Onoe  #  he  burst  out  in  a  rage  against  the  de- 
velopment of  English  letters  that  led  away  from  the  forms  of 
'bias sick  authors  of  antiquity  and  the  extreme  correction  and 
purity  of  the  French  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XlVth,"  and  . 
accLises  the  school  that  included  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Scott, 
Byron,  and  Hunt,  of  having  "overleaped  every  "bound,  ransacked  the 
superstitions  of  every  part  of  the  world  .  .  .  almost  wholly 
abandoned  the  models  of  what  was  considered  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature  ....  and  by  engrafting  the  exuberance  of 
modern  research  on  the  original  stock  of  English  poetry,  in  its 
ruder  days,  seemed  determined,  by  the  utmost  license  of  versifi- 
cation, per  audaces  dithryambos.  to  establish  itself  on  the 
ruins  of  the  classick  models;  its  Pegasus  is  no  longer  under  the 
guidance  of  regular  discipline  and  chastened  inspiration,  but 
abandoning  the  beaten  path,  is  manoeuvered  ever  the  green  fields 
and  barren  heaths,  with  a  sort  of  Cossack  vehemence  and  irregu- 
larity."   While  dealing  justly  with  the  various  writers  indi- 
vidually, he  pours  out  against  the  romantic  school  the  full  meas- 
ure of  his  wrath.    Wordsworth  he  forbears  to  speak  of:  Southey' s 
verses  are  crude,  endless  effusions;  Scott,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  school,  must  needs  be  read  with  a  glossary,  and  is  scolded 
for  the  "lamentable  facility  with  which  he  has  introduced  into 
flowing  verse,  the  names  of  every  rude  rock,  and  barbarous  chief- 
tain, which  can  be  found  in  Scottish  history."    Only  a  year  be- 
fore #  the  same  critic  had  mentioned  this  same  facility  of 

#  N.  A.  R.  Ill,  272. 

#  N,  A.   R.   1,  27G. 
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Scott's  without  attaching  any  blame  whatever:  "Y/e  cannot  help 
remarking  that  the  facility  with  which  Mr.  Scott  introduces  the 
most  uncouth  and  barbarous  G-aelick  names,  and  blends  them  with 
the  smoothest  versification,  creates  almost  a  feeling  of  vex- 
ation in  those  who  often  labor  in  vain  to  produce  harmonious 
rhymes,  with  common  and  flexible  words."    Evidently  he  was  able 
to  appreciate  the  poet's  skill,  if  he  did  abhor  his  taste.  He 
admits  Leigh  Hunt's  criticism  that  Pope  paid  too  much  attention 
to  the  models  of  antiquity  and  of  the  French  school,  however,  and 
wishes  he  might  have  "indulged  in  a  little  liberty  of  versifica- 
tion, without  degenerating  into  the  wild  licentiousness  of  our 
times. " 

It  was  not  long  after  this  earliest  period  that  the  essay- 
review  began,  to  some  extent,  to  take  the  place  of  the  shorter 

sort.    And  as  time  went  on  this  tendency  to  make  a  review  the 

expressed 

vehicle  by  which  all  sorts  of  allied  ideas  of  the  reviewer  were 
increased.    Edward  Everett  Hale  jokingly  says  that  "they  could 
not  review  a  book  without  a  prefatory  essay  on  poetry." 

When  Edward  Everett  assuned  the  editorship  in  1820  the  num- 
ber of  criticisms  of  European  books  began  to  increase.     These  in- 
cluded such  a  variety  as  "Memoirs  of  Prof,  de  Rossi,"  "The  Maltese 
Language,"  "Canova  and  his  Works,"  all  in  the  first  volume  of 
which  he  was  editor,  and  this  practice  was  continued  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  receiving  another  impetus  upon  the  return  of  A.  H. 
Everett  from  Spain  in  1830,  when  he  became  editor. 


The  reviews  of  English  and  foreign  books  of  all  kinds  be- 
came not  only  more  numerous ,  but  of  a  better  quality  from  the 
time  of  the  editorship  of  Edward.  Everett.    The  writers  who  had  just 
returned  from  Europe  had  become  familiar  with  the  world  literature, 
and  the  fact  began  to  be  true  then  that  Edward  Everett  Hale 
says  was  true  later  of  Longfellow:     "he  knew  there  were  other 
worlds  outside  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and 
their  environs." 

But  with  the  increased  attention  to  European  letters  the 
English  were  not  neglected.    English  letters  as  a  whole  still 
received  a  considerable  amount  of  consideration,  and  the  impor- 
tant authors  of  the  time,  with  one  noteworthy  exception,  were 
fairly  well  noticed.    That  exception  is  Wordsworth.    Strange  to 
say,  that  author  was  not  mentioned,  except  incidentally,  until 
1824,  when  P.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  recently  returned  from  a  year  in 
Europe,  contributed  a  brief  and  tardy,  although  just  appreciation 
of  that  author's  work.    In  this  neglect  the  writer  says  that  he 
has  "but  followed  the  example  of  our  countrymen,  and  done  our 
part  toward  the  general  wrong,  which  his  merits  have  suffered." 
He  then  states  facts  that  have  become  history,  and  passes  judgments 

that  have  become  those  of  succeeding  generations,    nothing  but 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  had  been  printed  in  America  at  that  time,  and 
they  were  no  more  to  be  had,  while  minute  attention  had  been  given 
Moore,  Campbell,  and  Byron;  "Hogg,  Rogers,  Bro?m,  Milman,  Mont- 
gomery, Bernard  Barton,  Barry  Cornwall,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  a  host 


more  of  minors  have  covered  our  booksellers1  counters,  and  been 
spread  abroad  throughout  our  lend;  but  he,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  living  writer  to  restore  to  poetry  the  language  of 
feeling,  nature,  and  truth,  remains  unread,  unsought  for,  and 
almost  unknown." 

No  doubt  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  neglect  were  correct: 
"incapacity  of  the  common  mass  of  readers  to  appreciate  many 
of  the  most  refined  beauties  of  the  poet;  the  defects  into  which 
he  has  betrayed  himself;  and  the  influence  of  the  severe  and 
unjust  criticisms  on  his  poems,  which  have  appeared  in  that 
popular  work,  the  EDINBURGH  R1YIEW. M    The  thing  to  be  regretted 
about  it  all  is  that  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  should  apparently  have 
been  willing  to  be  numbered  among  the  first,  not  to  have  pointed 
out  the  elusive  beauties,  acknowledged  the  defects,  and  not 
to  have  attempted  to  counteract  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
EDINBURGH. 

The  judgment,  when  at  last  delivered,  however,  is  remarkably 
true:     "Now  it  so  happens  that  Wordsworth's  high  and  peculiar 
beauties  stand  alone  and  separate,  receiving  but  small  support 
from  those  auxiliaries,  which  secure  a  ready  fame.     They  are 
accompanied  by  no  winning  tale,  full  of  interest  and  incident  .... 
but  are  breathed  out  in  lonely  musings  by  the  side  of  mountain 
streams,  or  in  the  bosom  of  solemn  groves,  or  over  some  humble 
flower;  they  are  spoken  in  the  passing  night  wind,  the  voice 
of  the  desert  ocean,  or  the  simple  answer  of  a  peasant's  child. 
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They  are  rich  things  which  the  world  cannot  value  ....  It 
has  no  sympathy  with  his  grand  abstractions,  his  poetical  dreams 
.   .   ..  and  as  he  has  little  else  to  offer  to  its  sympathy,  it  is 
no  wonder,  perhaps,  that  the  fellowship  between  them  has  been 
small. " 

This  is  the  reason  assigned  for  the  lack  of  appreciation 
America  showed  for  Wordsworth  for  twenty  five  or  thirty  years 
after  he  became  famous.    And  the  writer  in  1824  was  correct  when 
he  said  that  it  would  still  be  many  "years  to  come  before  he  would 
be  pro-pe:"ly  appreciated." 

Wordsworth' s  errors  as  here  given  include"the  extreme  to 
which  he  carried  his  system,  or  theory  with  regard    to  the  offices 
and  language  of  poetry."    Further  "he  is  often  puerile  when  he 
intends  to  be  simple;  and  his  tenderness  sometimes  degenerates 
into  weakness,"    statements  that  Wordsworth ' s  admirers  can  hardly 
refute.     "Then  too  he  gravely  uses  many  words  and  phrases  to  which 
custom  has  annexed  low    and  comic  association."     "Another  defect 
is  that  he  talks  too  much."    "In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  he 
pours  out  all  his  meditations,  and  of  course  they  will  not  all  be 
of  equal  moment." 

Of  his  virtues,  his  lack  of  "jingle  and  flourish",  are 
mentioned,  and  then  copies  the  statement  that  "the  great  distinction 
and  glory  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  the  intimate  converse 
which  he  holds  with  Nature."    Throughout  the  article  are  numerous 
extracts  that  are  intended  to  refute  the  charges  of  the  EDINBURGH, 
and  taking  this  one  review  to  represent  the  attitude  of  the 
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|l     HORTH  AMERIOAH,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  clear,  just,  and 
appreciative. 

In  no  single  article  during  the  lifetime  of  Scott  is  there 
a  general  criticism  of  his  works.    The  various  novels,  and  some 
of  the  poems,  are  reviewed,  but  in  those  reviews  no  specific 
judgment  is  passed  upon  the  author  of  V/averly.    He  is  accepted 
as  good,  but  so  far  as  anything  definite  in  the  way  of  criticism 
is  concerned  the  writers  in  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  are  as  vague  as 
they  are  concerning  the  identity  of  the  author.    Jared  Sparks, 
in  1825  makes  Scott  the  originator  of  the  new  school  of  novels, 
in  the  imitation  of  which  he  sees  a  new  era  in  the  novels  of 
America.    These  new  novels,  he  says,  are  easily  written,  and  "the 
'Great  Unknown'  deserves  the  reputation  of  good  fortune,  as  well 
as  of  merit,  in  having  hit  upon  a  vein,  which  is  so  easily  and 
profitably  elaborated."  # 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that  Guy  Manner ing  must  always  in  some 
degree  be  confined  to  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
dialect,  and  condemns  the  author  for  using  much  language  that 
must  be  mere  gibberish  to  the  majority  of  readers,  and  for  coin- 
ing "appetising."    In  1&Z1  V/.  B.  0.  Pesbody  contributed  a  general 
criticism  of  the  Waverly  novels,  beginning-     "The  present  century 
has  no  name  in  its  annals  of  more  enviable  distinction  than  that 
of  Walter  Scott."    The  writer  succeeds  in  establishing  the  point 
that  novels  such  as  Scott's,  are  to  be  regarded  as  poems,  so  far 
as  immunities  and  exemptions  are  concerned,  and  contradicts  a 

#    N.  A.  R.     XXI.  80. 


writer  in  THE  EDINBURGH,  who  maintains  that  "the  fancy  is  only 
embarrassed  by  maintaining  this  connexion  between  fact  and  fable." 
Peabody  finds  "an  advantage  in  attaching  the  romantic  narrative 
to  real  events,  scenes  and  places,"  and  decides  that  the  histori- 
cal romance  is  the  best  form  of  the  novel.    In  an  effort  to  fix 
Scott's  plan  of  literature  he  says  that  "he  will  stand  as  much 
above  (Fielding)  in  durable  fame  as  he  now  does  in  interest  and 
attraction,"  and  says  that  of  the  early  English  novelists,  Richard- 
son deserves  to  be  placed  nearest  to  Scott. 

Byron  was  discussed  at  length  by  almost  all  the  more  promi- 
nent writers  identified  with  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  NORTH 
AMERICAN.    A.  H.  Everett,  Willard  Phillips,  W.  Tudor,  E.  Everett, 
w.  H.  Prescott,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  both  the  Peabody s  and  Whipple 
contributed  to  his  praise  and  censure,  some  of  them  both  in  art- 
icles upo<:  Byron  and  in  criticisms  of  specific  works.  Throughout 
all  these  criticisms,  there  is  an  apparently  rather  uncertain 
recurrence  back  to  Pope,  as  the  model  by  which  the  poets  of  the 
time  should  be  judged.    Pope  is  considered  to  be  all  that  a 
proper  poet  should  be,  while  there  is  a  grave  question  as  to  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Byron.    As  expressed  by  Longfellow:  "There 
is  a  strength  of  expression,  a  clearness,  and  force  and  raciness 
of  thought  in  the  elder  English  poets,  which  one  may  look  in  vain 
among  those  who  flourish  in  these  days  of  verbiage.    Truly  the 
degeneracy  of  modern  poetry  is  no  school  boy  declamation!"  # 

Willard  Phillips,  and  indeed  all  these  NORTH  AMERICAN  critics 

#    N.  A.  R.  34:76. 
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except  A.  H.  Everett,  dealt  very  carefully  with  Byron,  carefully 
in  the  sense  that  they  gave  him  credit  for  little  that  was  not 
his.    Their  praise  was  tempered  by  caution,  and  their  strictures 
were  made  perhaps  more  severe  because  the  writers  were  unable  to 
disconnect  the  poet  from  the  man.  All  took  exception  to  E3rron»s 
irregularity  of  form.    Phillips  was  "inclined  to  make  liberal 
dispensation  from  rules,"  but  objected  to  some  very  irregular 
lines,  and  thought  that  the  poetry  abounded  in  faults  which  would 
probably  render  posterity  willing  to  let  it  die."  # 

A.  H.  Everett  found  much  to  praise.    He  termed  the  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  one  of  the  best  poems  that  had  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Cowper,  and  thought  some  of  the  Hebrew  melodies 
among  the  sweetest  and  sublimest  strains  to  be  found  in  the  English, 
or  any  other  language.    Byron  rose  far  above  any  English  poet, 
who  had  lived  since  the  time  of  Pope;  Voltaire  alone  made  pretenses 
to  an  equal  versatility.     "His  letters  on  the  theory  of  his  fav- 
orite  art,  in  answer  to  the  notions  of  Bowles  .  .  .  are  among  the 
best  specimens  that  can  be  produced  of  a  pure,  easy,  sprightly, 

correct,  and  classical  English  style."    If  all  that  is  a  little 
extravagant,  Everett  pointed  out  clearly  the  two  defects  in  Byron's 
poetry,  viz:  "occasional  extravagance  of  thought  and  language 
as  to  substance,  and  want  of  care  and  finish  in  versification." 
He  found  the  morals  in  the  poetry  very  bad,  and  dealt  justly  with 
that  side  of  the  question,  apart  from  purely  literary  considera- 
tion. # 

#  H.  A.  R.     5-101  ff. 
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A.  Norton  considered  his  satire  "violent,  indiscriminate 
and  undignified"-  "full  of  the  coarse  commonplaces  of  abuse,  with 
little  range  of  thought  or  allusion."    He  fell  far  below  Pope  as 
a  satirist.    The  principal  difference  between  many  of  the  stanzas 
of  Childe  Harold  and  prose  too  dull  to  find  a  reader,  "consists 
in  the  circumstance  of  their  being  written  in  stanzas."    All  of 
Byron's  writings  he  finds  touched  with  pride  of  vulgar  vice  and 
polluted  by  libertinism.  #   W.  B.  0.  Peabody  "cannot  think  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  Byron's  poetry  is  likely  to  endure;  too 
much  of  it  is  obscure,  prosaic,  and  unnatural."    He  lays  stress 
upon  its  irregularity,  and  unites  with  the  other  critics  in  pro- 
nouncing the  shorter  poems  the  best.  #    Longfellow  finds  much  to 

condemn.  He  says:  "We  cannot  but  express  our  belief  that  no 
writer  has  done  half  so  much  to  corrupt  the  literary  taste  as 
well  as  the  moral  principle  of  our  country,  as  the  author  of 

Childe  Harold." 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find,  in  the  various  criticisms 
upon  the  same  topics,  any  certain  or  fixed  policy  in  the  NORTH 
AMERICAN.    This  task  is  made  harder  because    there  was  no  one 
man,  until  a  leter  period  than  this  paper  can  cover,  who  dominated 
and  fixed  the  views  to  be  expressed.    A  natural  consequence  of 
independent  work  by  a  group  of  v/riters  is  a  certain  amount  of 
inconsistency,  and  that  is  found  to  bo  true  here.    Closely  associat 
ed  as  were  the  writers  for  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  at  the  time  here 

#  XXI.     300  ff. 
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considered,  their  views  were  not  always  the  same.    As  a  result, 
in  one  number  we  find  an  author  praised  perhaps  unduly,  in  another 
unduly  censured.    But  the  general  tone  is  one  of  cautious  conserva- 

1 

tism.    In  its  attitude  toward  British  literature  the  good  points 
of  the  Romantic    movement  are  appreciated,  but  there  is  an  under- 
current of  resistance  to  anything  bordering  on  a  radical  departure 
from  the  formalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  poetry,  whether 
it  be  in  subject  matter,  form,  or  diction. 

Reviews  of  American  Literature. 

The  attitude  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  toward  American  literature 
in  general  and  toward  the  literary  situation  and  ideals  in  America 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  al- 
ready been  touched  upon  in  this  paper.  It  remains  now  to  take 
up  somewhat  in  detail  the  position  the  REVIEW  occupied  and  the 
attitude  it  assumed  toward  the  representative  writers  of  the 
first  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  its  career,  and  perhaps  to 
hint  something  of  its  subsequent  position  toward  and  in  American 
letters . 

The  three  chief  figures  in  American  prose  before  the  advent 
of  Hawthorne  and  Emerson  are  Charles  BrocKden  Brown,  Irving,  and 
Cooper.    Brown  came  at  a  period  a  little  earlier  than  that  covered 
by  this  paper,  but  his  writings  were  still  prominent,  if  not 
popular,  until  1820,  when  Cooper  began  his  series  of  novels.  The 
first  account  of  Brown  in  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  is  by  E.  T.  Charming, 


and  occurs  in  1819,  four  years  after  the  publication  of  the  "Life" 
reviewed,  and  nine  years  after  the  novelist's  death.    It  is  this 
"Life  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown"  by  William  Dunlap  that  Barrett 
Wendell  calls  "unintentionally  comic."  #    The  extract  he  quotes 
justifies  the  characterization.    Yet  Charming  makes  no  mention 
of  the  character  of  the  biography,  but  confines  himself  to  comment 
on  Brown.     This  comment  is  not  very  satisfactory.    It  is  minute 
but  without  perspective,  and  gives  no  final  definite  idea  of  what 
the  writer  thought  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown.     "Brown  had  the 
courage  to  lay  the  scenes  of  his  stories  at  home,  but  no  one  will 
charge  him  v/ith  a  disgusting  familiarity"  sounds  like  very  faint 
praise  for  what  his  biographer  considered  ardent  Americanism. 
"Kis  style  is  clear,  simple  and  nervous,  with  very  little  peculiar 
ity,  and  not  the  slightest  affectation  or  even  consciousness 
of  manner;  rarely  varying  to  suit  the  subject,  or  to  distinguish 
conversation  from  narrative  or  description."     "We  should  not 
pronounce  Brown  a  man  of  genius,  nor  deny  him  fcHat  distinction 
from  his  style."    A  true  conception  of  one  of  Brown's  character- 
istics is  indicated  in  the  statement  that  "he  was  engrossed  by 
single,  separate  scenes,"  but  one  can  hardly  agree  with  the 
critic  when  he  says  that  the  author's  power  was  such  as  to  carry 
the  reader  through  the  almost  disconnected  scenes  without  any 
considerable  failure  of  interest.    His  relation  to  Godwin  is  well 
indicated:     "His  readers  will  observe  everywhere  that  he  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Godwin,  though  not  his  slave."    But  no  special 

#    A  Literary  History  of  America,    p,  158, 
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mention  is  made  of  "V/ieland" ,  which  Barrett  Wendell  terras  "the 
first  serious  work  of  American  letters." 

Far  more  satisfactory  are  the  remarks  of  W.  H.  Gardiner, 
printed  in  1822.     "Brown,  who  is  beginning  to  attain  a  merited 
distinction  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  although  his  scenes  are 
laid  in  America,  cannot  be  said  with  truth  to  have  produced  an 

American  novel    His  words  have  nothing  but  American 

topography  about  them."    He  further  says  that  Brown's  characters 
are  not  beings  of  this  world.     "Charles  Brockden  Brown  drew  a 
better  picture  of  the  veritable  savage,"  says  Mellon  in  1833, 
"than  has  ever  been  painted  after  him  by  any  of  our  literary 
pencils."  #    So  although  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  does  not  entirely 
approve  of  American  scenes  for  Brown's  novels,  it  deals  far  more 
indulgently  with  him  than  the  EDINBURGH,  or  posterity,  and  does 
him  ample  justice. 

Cooper's  Spy  was  at  once  heralded  by  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  as 
"not  the  production  of  an  ordinary  mind."    The  review  of  this 
book  by  W.  H.  Gardiner  in  1822  is  at  once  enthusiastic  and 
tempered.    Cooper  is  given  high  praise,  "and  will  have,  we  may 
add,  the  future  glory,  of  having  struck  into  a  new  path-  of  hav- 
ing opened  a  mine  of  exhaust less  wealth-  in  a  word,  he  has  laid 
the  foundations  of  American  romance,  and  is  really  the  first 
who  has  deserved  the  appellation  of  a  distinguished  American 
novel  writer."    He  is  not  ready  to  accept  as  just  the  "unmeaning 
adulation,  which  has  styled  the  author  of 'The  Spy1  the  Scott  of 

#    N.  A.  R.  37:139. 
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America,"  but  after  considering  Brown  and.  Irving,  believes  that 
no  one  else  can  enter  into  competition  with  Cooper  as  the  Amer- 
ican novelist.     Cooper's  faults  are  not  overlooked.    lie  is  blamed 
for  his  haste,  carelessness,  and  lack  of  taste,  but  the  critic 
hopes  "to  hear  from  him  again-  not  too  soon."    In  reviewing 
The  Pilot  in  1824,  V/.  Phillips  savs  that  Cooper  has  succeeded  in 
adding  something  to  the  permanent  intellectual  stock,  and  "has 
produced  Y/orks,  which  well  deserve  to  be,  and  will  be,  a  perman- 
ent part  of  our  literature." 

Two  years  later  Gardiner  reviews  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans" 
and  "The  Pioneers"  in  a  rather  caustic  vein,  beginning  with  some 
remarks  concerning  "the  experiment  of  adapting  American  scenes, 
events  and  characters"  to  historical  romance,  which  lead  one  to 
question  whether  or  not  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  can  be  said  to  favor 
that  bold,  un-English  innovation.    Then  in  1828  there  is  a  review 
of  "The  Red  Rover"  by  a  certain  Mr.  G.  Mellen,  that  takes  the 
whole  business  back  to  the  position  it  occupied  before  the  Amer- 
ican critics  began  to  breathe  something  of  American  nationality, 
and  to  realize  that  American  literary  productions  were  not  neces- 
sarily, if  they  be  worthy,  imitations  of  English  models.  "It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  scene  of  an  American  work  of  imagination 
should  be  laid  in  America.     It  is  enough  that  it  represent  our 
character  and  manners  either  at  home  or  abroad.'    V/hatever  of  ro- 
mance, or  tradition,  or  historical  fact  England  may  boast  of,  as 
material  for  her  novelists  and  poets,  right fully  belongs  as  well 
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to  us  as  to  herself."    And  he  says  that  stirring  novels  can  he, 
and  have  been,  drawn  from  Indian  life  and  characters,  but  that 
the  thing  is  being'  overdone.     "Our  accomplished  countryman , 
Geoffrey  Crayon,  in  his  beautiful  Sketches  of  Old  England,  has 
given  us  a  book  as  essentially  American  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
bock  to  be,  which  is  written  in  good  taste,  by  a  person  belonging 
to  the  English  school  of  civilization.    An  American  work  of  taste 
cannot  differ  from  an  English,  as  a  tragedy  of  Racine  differs 
from  one  of  Shakespeare."    And  he  regrets  much  that  "a  class  of 
our  best  writers"  have  been  drawn  into  the  mistake  of  writing 
Indian  novels.    As  a  consequence  the  critic  is  glad  that  Cooper 
has  taken  to  the  sea  again,  and  praises  "The  Red  Rover"  highly, 
though  he  thinks  the  Rover  too  poetic! 

Cooper's  other  books,  as  they  appeared,  were  dealt  with  in 
about  the  same  general  tone,  and  the  verdict  of  THE  NORTH  AMERI- 
CAN might  be  summed  up  in  the  opinion  of  W.  H.  Fresco tt,  who  says 
that  Cooper's  greatest  defect  is  his  inability  to  seize  the  tone 
of  good  society,  but  that  "he  distanced  every  other  competitor  in 
the  route  struck  out  by  the  author  of  Waverly,"  without  in  any 
sense  stooping  to  servile  imitation  of  Scott.  # 

"It  was  fortunate,  too,  that  the  work  (Salmagundi)  made  its 
first  appearance  in  New  York-'where  the  people-  heaven  help  them- 
are  the  most  irregular,  crazy  headed,  quicksilver,  eccentric, 
whim-whams ical  set  of  mortals  that  ever  were  .jumbled  together,'" 

#  N.  A.  R.  35:190. 
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says  R.  H.  Dana  in  a  review  of  The  Sketch  Boole  in  1819.    And  at 
that  date  the  reviewer  found  much  to  praise  in  Salmagundi  and  in 
Knickerbocker's  History.    But  twelve  years  after  its  publication 
is  a  rather  tardy  tine  to  review  a  work.    If  it  were  good  enough 
for  such  full  treatment  in  1819,  it  was  in  1815,  and  the  fact 
that  such  notice  was  not  given  earlier  indicates  to  some  extent 
the  care  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  exercised  in  following  rather  than 
leading  public  opinion.    The  reviewer  considers  both  of  Irving' s 
earlier  works  "though  obviously  bad  in  places,  still,  as  a  whole, 
superior  in  point  of  style  to  The  Sketch  Book."    "He  appears  to 
us  to  have  taken  up  some  wrong  notion  of  a  subdued  elegance," 
the  work  has,  "an  appearance  of  too  great  elaboration,"  and  "is 
not  breezy  and  fresh"  like  the  other  works.    But  the  critic 
found  Rip  Van  Winkle  the  best  of  the  new  stories,  and  so  has  for- 
given his  other  sins.    Edward  Everett  says:  "To  all  readers  of 
refined  taste  he  commended  himself  by  the  remarkable  chastity  of 
his  English  style,  and  the  uncommon  delicacy  of  his  moral  sense, 
which  even  in  the  tempting  characters  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
of  New  York  did  not  allow  him  to  be  betrayed  into  the  coarse  and 
vulgar,"  which  in  some  way  reminds  one  of  Barrett  Wendell.  But 
he  deplores  Irving' s  desertion  of  American  for  English  letters  in 
Bracebridge  Hall,  and  accepts  Christopher  North's  opinion,  "that 
he  has  engrafted  himself,  matter  and  style,  on  English  litera- 
ture, and  must  be  contented  to  pass  among  the  crowd  of  good  Eng- 
lish writers,"  and  regrets  that  he  did  not  write  a  book  that 


•would,  thrill  the  heart  of  a  countryman,  instead  of  one  so  thor- 
oughly English.    Ke  concludes  by  saying  that  he  should,  not  have 
spoken  so  freely  of  the  work  had  he  not  thought  it  in  the  author's 
power  'to  write  a  better  one.  # 

A.  H.  Everett,  in  reviewing  Irving' s  Life  of  Columbus,  ex- 
alts him  to  a  position  far  above  that  of  any  other  American  writ- 
er- he  quotes  THE  EDINBURGH  to  prove  it-  and  considers  him  as 
respects  mere  style,  decidedly  superior  to  Scott.    He  repeats  the 
opinion  that  the  "History  of  Hew  York"  is  Irving' s  best  work. 
The  judgment  passed  on  "Columbus"  is  practically  that  of  the  pres- 
ent day  with  the  addition  of  a  goodly  amount  of  praise. 

Such  was  the  treatment  accorded  the  three  greatest  American 
prose  writers  of  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  had  not  found  the  refinement  it  desired  in 
Cooper,  it  had  in  Irving  and  in  Brown.    And  it  was  to  be  instru- 
mental in  bringing  before  the  world  the  first  efforts  of  the 
earliest  of  the  nineteenth  century  poets,  in  whose  poems  there 
was  to  be  found  the  same  refinement  that  marked  the  three  earli- 
est prose  writers  in  permanent  American  letters. 

Bryant's  Thanatopsis  appeared  in  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 
in  September,  1817.     It  is  told  that  when  V/illard  Phillips,  to 
whom  the  poem  had  been  submitted,  read  it  to  Messrs.  Dana  and 
Channing,  the  former  remarked:  "Ah,  Phillips,  you  have  been  im- 
posed upon;  no  one  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  capable  of 
writing  such  verses."    And  the  opinion  was  mad.e  reasonable  by  the 

paucity  of  American  poetry  up  to  that  time.    Washington  Allston 
#  H.  A.  R. ,  15:204  ft. 
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and  John  Pierpont  had  then  written  some  of  their  poetry,  but  the 
amount  worth  noticing  was  very  small.    The  period  between  1800 
and  the  time  that  Thanatopsis  was  read  to  the  little  eircle  of 
Boston  men  of  letters  was  one  rather  of  preparation  than  of  pro- 
duction in  American  letters,  especially  in  American  verse.  The 
result  of  the  period  of  inactivity  began  to  appear  a  few  years 
later.     In  1821  not  only  Irving' s    Sketch  Book    and  Bracebridge 
Hall,    and  Cooper's    Spy,  '  but  Dana's    Idle  Man,     and  Miss 
Sedgwick's  "New  England  Tale"  in  prose,  and  in  poetry  Bryant's 
first  volume,  containing  only  forty  pages,  Halleck's  "Fanny,"  and 
the  first  volume  of  poems  by  James  G.  Percival 

Lydia  Huntly  Sigourney  seems  not  to  have  published  anything  that 
year,  but  she  wrote  both  verse  and  prose  during  the  period  ex- 
tending  over  about  fifty  years,  beginning  in  1815.  #  Her  first 
volume  was  given  some  praise  on  its  appearance,  and  nothing  more 
is  said  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  until  1835,  when  she  is  praised  enthusi 
astically.    In  the  inevitable  essay  which  preceded  the  review  of 
her  "Poems"  and  a  volume  by  Miss  Gould  under  the  same  title, 
Wm  B.  0.  Peabody  takes  occasion  to  praise  highly  all  the  female 
poets  of  the  day.     "When  we  speak  of  the  female  writers  of  our 
country,  the  heart,  in  the  strong  language  of  Johnson,   'goes  out 
to  meet'  Miss  Sedgwick;  if  no  other  had  yet  appeared  among  us,  no 
other  nation  would  have  cause  to  boast  its  own  superiority,"  # 

#  Onderdonk,  p.  155. 
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Her  works  were  abundantly  and  generously  reviews.    Mrs.  Lydia 
Maria  Child's  "HobaBiok"  was  pronounced  capable  of  enduring  re- 
peated readings.  #    A  few  years  later  it  is  considered  good,  but 
not  so  praiseworthy  as  Brown's  Indian  tales.    She  is  given  credit 
for  having  done  much  good  in  a  practical  way,  and  the  question 
of  her  literary  merit  is  tactfully  avoided. 

Of  the  small  group  of  Hew  York  writers,  comprising  Drake, 
Pitz  Green  Halleck,  and  Willis,  the  first  is  not  mentioned.  His 
Culprit  Fay  and  other  Poems  was  evidently  not  deemed  worth  re- 
viewing.   Halleck  fared  better.     "Halleck  is  a  favorite  with  us, 
although  we  do  not  rate  him  comparatively  quite  so  high  as  some 
are  inclined  to  do.    He  has  less  originality  than  Bryant,  and 
less  freedom  and  boldness  than  Percival,"  #  "Fanny"  is  called  a 
well  executed,  but  rather  easy  and  worthless  imitation  of  the 
Beppo  and  Don  Juan  style."    The  Elegy  on  Burns  is  given  a  place 
above  Marco  Bozzaris.  .  Willis  is  pronounced  a  young  poet  of  great 
promise,  in  1831,  when  he  had  published  nothing  but  his  first 
volume  of  poems.    He  was  at  that  tine  editor  of  THE  AMERICAN 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  of  Boston.     The  same  year  he  moved  to  New  York. 
Five  years  later  in  reviewing  the  recently  published  Melaine  and 
Other  Poems,  Pencillings  by  the  Way,  and  Inklings  of  Adventure, 
C.  C.  Felton  has  to  say  of  his  style:   "In  simplicity,  force,  and 
freshness,  in  descriptive  power,  and  in  the  elegant  blending  of 
the  Saxon  and  Latin  elements  of  English,  we  know  not  where  we 
should  look  for  a  style  superior  to  it,"  and  in  concluding  the 

#  II.  A.  R.  21:94 

#  Ibid.  33:308 


review  lie  expresses  the  hope  that  "he  will  lay  aside  those  ten- 
dencies to  exaggeration,  and  to  an  unhealthy  love  of  sentiment, 
which  mar  the  beauty  of  some  of  his  otherwise  most  agreeable 
books."  # 

Dana  is  ranked  below  Bryant  by  A.  H.  Everett,  against 
Cheever's  contrary  opinion,  T    and  is  said  to  be  not  always  free 
from  affectation.  0    In  the  same  review  he  declares  Percival's 
range  to  be  "bolder  and  higher  than  that  of  Bryant,"  but  gives 
Bryant  first  place  in  American  letters.    Bryant  himself  reviews 
Dana's  poems  in  1828.    After  showing  that  Dana's  Idle  Man  had 
failed  of  popularity  for  reasons  that  in  fact  indicated  intrinsic 
and  unusual  merit,  he  says  of  the  poetry:  "It  is  simple  and  se- 
vere in  style,  and  free  from  that  perpetual  desire  to  be  glitter- 
ing and  imaginative,  which  dresses  up  every  idea  that  occurs  in 
the  same  allowance  of  figures  of  speech."    With  that  review 
Bryant's  connection  with  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  ceased,  except  for 
an  article  in  1832,  and  another  some  forty-five  years  later. 

The  southern  poets  were  but  little  noticed  by  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN.    Richard  Henry  Wilde  was  given  no  attention  at  all.  # 
Edward  Coalis  Pinkney  was  damned  with  faint  praise,  and  his  poems 

#  43:406  ff. 

T  The  American  Common-Place  Book  of  Poetry,  etc. 
0  IT.  A.  R. ,  33:302 

#  I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  passage  to  which  Onderdonk 
refers  on  pages  164-165  of  his  History  of  American  Verse:  "Mr. 
Anthony  Barclay  of  Savanna,  for  his  own  amusement,  wrote  a  Greek 
translation  of  it,  (The  Lament  of  the  Captive),  whereupon  a  cer- 
tain wiseacre  in  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  astonished  the  liter- 
ary world  by  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  V,rilde  had  plagiarized 
his  pretty  little  poem  from  the  writings  of  Alcaeus." 
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were  characterized  as  too  Byronio.    The  faint  voice  of  Richard 
Dabney  was  not  heard,  nor  that  of  William  Maxell. 

But  the  most  noticeable  thing  in  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN '  S  atti- 
tude toward  American  letters  is  its  consistent  omission,  until 
after  his  death,  of  all  reference  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    Poe  felt 
this  keenly,  and  resented  it  with  the  impetuous  bitterness  of 
which  he  was  capable.    His  resentment  took  the  form  of  a  hatred 
of  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  and  all  connected  with  it.    He  could 
see  nothing  good  in  it,  and  felt  that  the  unfairness  shown  toward 
him  was  extended  to  all  southern  writers.    Much  that  he  felt  was 
perhaps  not  unfounded,  but  the  facts  would  not  warrant  his  un- 
tempered  remarks  concerning  THE  REVIEW.    In  writing  of  Pinkney, 
in  The  Poetic  Principle,  he  says:  "It  was  the  misfortune  of  Mr. 
Pinkney  to  have  been  born  too  far  south.    Had  he  been  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  ranked  as  the 
first  of  American  lyrists,  by  that  magnanimous  cabal  which  has  so 
long  controlled  the  destinies  of  American  letters,  in  conducting 
the  thing  called  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW."  #    Again,  in  Margin- 
alia, we  have  a  clearer  indication  of  the  attitude  of  both  parties 
"I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  fairly  comprehended  the  force  of  the 
term  'insult,'  until  I  was  given  to  understand,  one  day,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  clique,   that  this  journal  was 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  render  me  that  justice  which 
had  be3n  already  rendered  me  by  the  REVUE  FRANgAISE  and  the  REVUE 
DES  DEUX  MONDE,-  but  was  'restrained  from  so  doing'  by  my  ' invin- 

#  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  204.. 
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cible  spirit  of  antagonism.1     I  wish  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 
to  express  no.  opinion  of  me  whatever-  for  I  Have  none  of  it."  # 
Further  on:  "The  manner  in  which  the  cabal  of  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
REVIEW  first  write  all  our  books  and  then  review  them,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  fable  about  the  Lion  and  the  Painter."    T    For  all 
this  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  "got  even, "as  far  as  possible,  in  its  re- 
view of  his  works  in  1856. 

These  remarks  on  Poe  lead  somewhat  past  the  time  this  paper 
is  intended  to  cover,  that  period  in  American  literature  between 
1815  and  1825  comprising  the  first  forty  volumes  of  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN.    It  is  difficult  to  make  an  end  at  any  particular 
place.    With  the  passing  of  those  writers  that  filled  the  pages 
of  American  literature,  and  consequently,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
pages  of  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN,  during  this  time,  there  come  new 
names  that  somewhat  overlap  the  old.     The  new  era  of  American 
letters  was  just  beginning  between  1832  and  1840.    The  great 
things  that  the  small  beginnings  had  promised  were  just  appearing. 
Some  had  already  done  enough  to  make  mention  of  them  here  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Hawthorne's  Fanshaw  appeared  in  1828,  and  Twice-Told  Tales 

in  1837.    Longfellow  reviewed  the  Tales  in  July  of  the  same  year, 

and  welcomed  them  as  "from  the  hand  of  a  man  of  genius."  His 

style  is  "as  clear  as  running  waters  are,"  and  in  contrast  with 

some  of  the  reviews  preceding  this,  the  author  is  praised  because 

the  tales  are  national  in  their  character.    Longfellow  contribu- 

#  Works  V,  227,  -228. 
T         "     ",  231. 
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ted  a  number  of  articles  to  THE  REVIEW  between  1831  and  1844,  but 
none  after  the  latter  date. 

Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Emerson,  were  at  the 
beginning  of  their  long  careers.    The  New  England  Renaissance  was 
at  hand,  and  four  of  these  five  men  were  to  help  shape  the  ideals 
of  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN.     Of  Emerson  it  is  said  that  the  editor 
had  grave  doubts.    His  more  radical  ideas  were  avoided,  and  what 
he  contributed  had  nothing  of  trancendentalism  in  it.    But  one  of 
the  number  was  to  be  an  editor  of  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  after  having 
been  the  head  of  its  greatest  rival;  and  to  trace  the  policy, 
the  commissions  and  omissions  of  the  great  review  through  the 
most  fruitful  season  of  American  letters  would  be  a  pleasant  but 
too  long  a  task  at  the  time  this  account  closes.     J.  0.  Palfrey 
was  editor.    He  was  to  relinquish  the  post  to  Francis  Bacon,  who 
in  turn  gave  it  to  A.  P.  Peabody.    During  the  editorship  of  Pea- 
body  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  was  established,  under  the  editorship 
of  Lowell,  and  that  periodical  became  to  a  great  degree  the  rep- 
resentative of  New  England  letters.    Lowell  afterward  left  THE 
ATLANTIC  for  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN,  but  the  distinctive  -position  of 
the  latter  was  to  a  large  degree  lost.     It  did  not,  however,  cease 
to  be  the  scholarly  review  of  New  England.    Its  strength  was  hard- 
ly diminished,  though  an  energetic  rival  had  robbed  it  of  its 
prestige.    Under  Lowell  and  Henry  Adams  it  continued  its  career 
until  1877,  when  it  was  removed  to  New  York,  where  it  has  since 
continued,  as  a  monthly. 
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